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EDITORIAL 


i HE FAMILY’ is perhaps too precise a title for this 
number. But most of its articles are definitely concerned 
with domestic matters; it is a number more for the 

hearth than the cloister. To preserve the sanctity of marriage and 

the home is perhaps the most pressing concern of the Church 
today. Few other topics are so often the subject of ecclesiastical 
pronouncements. There is just one point that we would like to 
make here, and that is that holiness is not something which is 
tacked onto marriage and the family from the outside, as though 
domestic institutions were things naturally profane, which God 
has permitted to partake of Christian holiness as a concession, so 
to speak, to the weaker brethren. No, marriage is a religious 
thing of its very nature, and on the other hand the Christian 
religion is of its nature a family, domestic, religion. Monastic life 
is only a specialized extension of family life, and the priestly 
function a similar extension of the paternal. We can only formu- 
late the most central doctrines of our religion in family language, 
and we have never found truer or nobler names for God himself 
than Father and Son. The Son of God became man in order to 
be the ‘firstborn of many brethren’, and a woman by becoming 
the Mother of God became the mother of us all. In November 
our thoughts begin to turn to the last things, to the object of our 

Christian hope. And what is it we hope for in heaven? It is 

domestic bliss, the enjoyment of the marriage feast of the Lamb, 

a family reunion in the heavenly Jerusalem which is our mother, 

eating and drinking at the table of Christ, not his guests so much 


as the members of his family gathered at the eternal Father’s 
hearth. 
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Dominic Sir, 0.?. 


of the Church expressing her spiritual life, but a prayer 

which expresses her doctrine. In this way the liturgy is part 
of the apostolic mission of the Church. Thus it is not only the way 
the faithful may express themselves in prayer but is their birth- 
right by reason of their baptism. The liturgy expresses the vitality 
of the Church and is an implementation of her mission to go and 
teach all nations. It has doctrinal value not only for the faithful 
but also for those who may be looking on from afar. It is a matter 
of urgency, therefore, that this educative value should be kept 
vital and inspiring; that its symbolism should always teach and 
not become a piece of mere play-acting, still less a soulless repeti- 
tion by heart of some dead formula. This calls for the careful 
explanation by priests of the acts they perform and the making of 
these acts available to all the faithful, not in the guise of some 
luxury bought at a high price, but as their right and privilege. It 
imposes on the pastors of souls the sacred duty of a careful, 
thoughtful and convinced performance of their sacred ministry. 
The sacraments and all their liturgical beauty and significance 
must never be thrown to the faithful as one might toss a bone to 
. dog. They must be offered with dignity for the solid edification 
of all present and with a consciousness of their teaching value and 
hat they are the principal means of grace. But the liturgy extends 
yeyond the sacraments to the divine office and above all to the 
nass. It is not in a spirit of domination, still less mere fussiness, 
hat the Church lays down in very considerable detail the rubrics 
or the celebration of this great mystery. It is the common act of 
he whole Church; the supreme and only self-sufficient act of 
vorship available to the faithful. Because it belongs to the faithful 
collectively and individually, its performance is prescribed in 
very detail, and is thus unified by the supreme authority of the 
Shurch. Only so can any Catholic in any land easily follow, 
hrough the symbolic actions, the unfolding of this great mystery. 
ven the deaf can follow with their eyes or the blind with their 
ars. No room is left for personal eccentricities if the rules are 
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B: the liturgy we understand not only the official prayer 
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observed, nor is there any danger that this great sacrifice might 
degenerate into some form of private devotion. Indeed, no priest 
may celebrate mass entirely alone without special permission. It 
is not a private affair but the common heritage of the whole 
Church and each one of her members. 

On special occasions the Church provides a special mass. This 
is not a concession or a special favour. It is done because the 
occasion is linked with the very idea of the mass as a sacrifice and 
an act of worship. A notable example of this is provided in the 
case of the sacrament of marriage. Even at the purely human level 
we have in marriage the perfection of human love at its highest. 
And even at this same level love demands sacrifice if it is to be 
perfect. In keeping with the pattern of all his teaching, our Lord 
raises this human thing beyond the material world into the realm 
of the supernatural. It is a sacrament telling us that it is God who. 
joins the partners together and that no man may now put them 
asunder. St Paul drives this home further in his letter to the 
Ephesians. The Church deliberately takes this very passage and 
makes it part of the nuptial mass, in that part of the mass which 
we know as the instructional section. Further, the Church quotes 
our Lord’s own words from the gospel to instruct all present in 
the indissolubility of marriage. The self-sacrifice demanded. 
by love, now raised to the supernatural stature of a sacrament, is: 
fittingly and properly consecrated and sealed in the sacrifice. Love: 
and sacrifice, it must be remembered, are complementary to one: 
another. By love—the love of friendship—we understand that act: 
of the will whereby we wish the good of another. It demands; 
giving which means sacrifice, and yet the more we give the more: 
we receive. This is the strange paradox of love, that the more we: 
give in love the richer we become. How true this is of the human: 
love between husband and wife! When the one gives himself to: 
the other, he receives a reciprocal and equal gift of self. Sacrifice: 
must not be thought of in narrow terms of suffering and pain.. 
The word first of all means to make sacred and consecrate. In: 
marriage the bodies of husband and wife are made sacred to each: 
other. The gift is mutual, and if in the future it entails forgoing: 
legitimate pastimes and other occupations, it nevertheless brings: 
with it a gift not only to the partners but to the human race at 
large. We can none of us do two things at the same time: we must! 
always sacrifice one in the face of the other. This mutual and! 
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fruitful gift of self to each other by the couple being married is 
typified by God’s gift of his body and blood which they offer and 
eceive in the first united act they make together. They sacrifice 
this body and blood to the eternal Father in the mass and it is 
returned to them in holy communion. The sacrifice they offer 
brings its own reward. But how little today the spirit of sacrifice is 
understood and practised! For this very reason the nuptial mass is 
necessary as an antidote to teach selflessness from the very begin- 
ning. It is a lesson to be taken from the infinite generosity of God. 
Generosity has always, and will always, demand sacrifices, and 
generosity is the key to happy married life. Where better could it 
be learnt than in the generosity of Calvary? It is Calvary over- 
shadowing their union, marking it out as a sacred thing, sacred 
in the blood of the Lamb. This is the way the Church would have 
it. The nuptial mass has at its very heart the blessing bestowed on 
the bride for the fulfilment of her future duties in the sacrifices 
that will be demanded from her as a faithful wife and devoted 
mother. This is no extravagance. The nuptial mass is part of the 
liturgy, and as such is the right of all the faithful, granted of 
course the proper conditions. It should therefore be offered freely 
to all as an integral part of every christian marriage, never grudg- 
ingly permitted at a high price. It is Calvary over again where 
Mary was made our mother and the model of all mothers past, 
present and future. It is the sacrifice to supernaturalize all sacrifice; 
the act of love to be mirrored in all acts of love; the death which 
brings new life with God and in God. Since the primary purpose 
of marriage is to beget new life—and surely a life in and with 
God—how fitting it is that this sacrament should be linked 
inseparably with the source of all life! Marriage is the co-operation 
with God in his plan of creation, and therefore it is fittingly 
placed in liturgical conjunction with the recreative act of God’s 
love. Husband and wife now joined in the sacrament of marriage 
are most fittingly initiating their union by being united together 
to Christ in holy communion. Is it not significant that the rubrics 
of the nuptial mass direct that the hosts to be received in com- 
munion by bride and groom should be placed along with the 
priest’s host on the pattern and consecrated at that mass itself? It 
further underlines the close union of their sacrifice in human love, 
now made sacramental, with the eternal sacrifice of the Son of 
Man for the human race. This is no wild dream, but what the 
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Church in her liturgy is teaching in fulfilment of her apostolic 
mission. Is not apostolicity one of the marks by which men shall 
know that she is the true Church? If the Church has seen fit to 
institute this nuptial mass and make it part of her liturgy, does it 
not thereby become the right of all her children? She offers the 
very essence of her teaching in the words of St Paul and of the 
gospel. She invites bride and groom into the very sanctuary to 
share as closely as possible in the sacrifice of the mass and there 
consecrate their human love. She calls both to the very altar to 
share the body and blood of Christ together and to receive the 
blessing that the Church calls down upon the bride in her future 
duties. How close they are to incarnate charity which is the bond 
of union! Could the Church more forcefully or concisely impress 
her teaching, her doctrine of marriage, love and sacrifice? The 
answer is obvious and the consequences impelling if we will but 
see the lesson of the liturgy. Bride and groom having ministered 
the sacrament of marriage to one another, come immediately into 
God’s sanctuary to seal their union and consecrate themselves with 
the priest in their mass. According to the Dominican usage at high 
mass the deacon, in presenting the chalice and paten with the host’ 
to the celebrant for the offertory, says in the words of the psalmist,. 
‘Offer to God the sacrifice of praise: and pay thy vows to the 
Most High’. How well these words fit the occasion of a nuptial, 
mass, especially when we consider that the Hebrew word todah,. 
translated ‘praise’, is a technical word here meaning that particular: 
kind of peace offering sacrificed both in praise and thanksgiving: 
which must be eaten on the very day the sacrifice is made. It is a: 
word distinct from that used for sin offerings. The significance is 
clear: the body and blood of Christ offered in sacrifice must be 
taken on the very day the sacrifice entailed by human love is 
made. It is the seal of their union for which God must be both 
praised and thanked in sacrifice. 

Can we conclude otherwise than by seeing the significant and 
the almost essential place of this liturgical act in the sacrament of 
marriage? Does it not become part of marriage and not in any, 
sense a mere appendage? Is it not the duty of every true pastor of 
souls to inculcate this lesson and encourage every pair con- 
templating marriage to avail themselves whenever possible of 
the invitation to start their married life in the sanctuary? Deus qua 
incepit ipse perficiat! 
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HOME AND SCHOOL CO-OPERATION IN 
SEX EDUCATION! 


SISTER JOSEPH OF THE INCARNATION, S.N.D. 


The Problem 
HE system of sex education which we have worked out 
during the past seven years in our school, an all-Catholic 
day grammar school for girls in the centre of a great city, 
is an attempt to ensure that each of our pupils has the right kind 
of enlightenment on the sacred mysteries of life. 

From the school’s viewpoint this is an obvious necessity. Girls 
have to be prepared for the naturalistic outlook of the world 
around home and school on sex, love, purity and marriage, which 
threatens the sanctity of the home. For this they must understand 
the full significance of and derive the full benefit from the religious 
and moral training given in school, especially on the sixth and 
ninth commandments and the sacrament of matrimony—a 
difficult, if not impossible, objective without proper preliminary 
sex enlightenment. 

Experience showed us that many girls were not so enlightened 
because, for one reason or another, their mothers could not give 
them the necessary help. However, as advice offered to mothers 
who requested it was always gratefully received, we thought 
that some general scheme of assistance would be both welcome to 
parents and beneficial to their daughters. But what could we do? 


The Church's Directives 

To answer this question we sought the Church’s guidance in 
the documents at our disposal, and found certain fundamental 
_ principles. 

Firstly, the initiation of children into the sacred mysteries of life is an 
integral part of their religious and moral education and must never be 
dissociated from it. 

Sex education is not a subject on its own or part of a course in 
biology, physiology, hygiene or homecraft: that is the naturalistic 
approach which starts at the wrong end. The approach must be 
supernatural, beginning with God and founded on religion. 


1 A paper read at a conference of headmistresses held at Spode House in January 1959. 
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Instruction should stress the spiritual and moral aspect of sex 
education, bringing home to the child’s mind the noble purpose 
for which God created marriage and made it a sacrament. It 
should take into account that man is both fallen and redeemed, for, 
as Pius XI pointed out, ‘every method of education founded 
wholly or partly on the denial or forgetfulness of original sin and 
grace, and relying solely on the powers of human nature, 1s 
unsound’ (Christian Education of Youth, 31.12.29). 

Control of the sex function is essentially a moral matter and so 
never achieved by instruction alone. “Care must be taken . . .’, 
continued Pius XI, ‘to give the youth of each sex a full, sound, 
uninterrupted religious education. They must be carefully taught 
to be instant in prayer, to make frequent use of the sacraments of 
penance and the holy eucharist, to cultivate filial devotion to the 
blessed Virgin, mother of purity, entrusting themselves entirely 
to her care, to avoid dangerous reading, indecent shows, immoral 
conversations and all other occasions of sin.’ 

Secondly, the sex enlightenment of a child as part of its formation in 
virtue is primarily the parents’ responsibility. 

Parents have the fundamental and inalienable natural right to 
educate and direct the education of their children. For this they 
have the graces of the sacrament of marriage. They are therefore 
best fitted by both nature and grace to watch individual needs and 
make use of appropriate occasions for enlightening their children. 
As Pius XII told Catholic mothers: “With the discretion of a 
mother and of a teacher, and thanks to the open-hearted confidence 
with which you have been able to inspire your children, you will 
not fail to watch and discern the moment in which certain 
unspoken questions have occurred to their minds and are troub- 
ling their senses. It will then be your duty to your daughters, the 
fathers’ to your sons, carefully and delicately to unveil the truth 
as far as it appears necessary to give a prudent, true, and Christian 
answer to these questions and set their minds at rest’ (Allocution, 
28.10.41). If parents do this their children will naturally turn to 
them in any difficulty, problem or trouble of this nature. 

When parents cannot do what Pius XII recommended others 
may act for them. As the hierarchy of England and Wales stated 
in their joint pastoral, ‘there will, unfortunately, always be some 
parents who neglect their obvious duties towards their children, 
and whose omissions call for attention by someone else. In such 
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cases the teacher or experienced youth leader, animated by 
Christian charity and having the necessary competence, may be 
the best person to make up the deficiency, but it is advisable that 
the approval of the parents is always sought. . . . Teachers must 
always respect the rights and wishes of parents... and rather than 
taking on parental duties should regard it as their task to help 
parents towards the proper fulfilment of their obligations’ 
(21.4.44). 

Thirdly, the initiation should be adapted to the needs of the 
individual child. 

Children are different and in this connection require personal 
consideration. There is no general rule about the age at which 
instruction should begin or be completed. As Pius XII pointed 
out in the words quoted, parents need to keep a watchful eye on 
the child to be ready to meet reasonable questions and to give the 
amount of information which the child’s development and 
environment require. Certain simple truths can be taught after the 
age of reason. Many theologians think that the facts of life should 
be presented not much before and not much after puberty, as it is 
likely that any child may acquire information elsewhere after this 
stage. 

The instruction should be truthful; not necessarily the whole 
truth but sufficient to satisfy the child’s curiosity and needs. Pius 
XII urged: “Do not give them wrong ideas or wrong reasons for 
things: whatever their questions may be, do not answer them with 
evasions or untrue statements which their minds rarely accept, but 
take occasion from them lovingly and patiently to train their 
minds which only want to open to the truth.. .’. 

Initiation in the physiology of sex should always be private, 
never public, to children or adolescents. As the members of our 
hierarchy pointed out in the pastoral already mentioned, ‘class or 
-group instruction of children or youth in the physiological aspects 
of sex would be fraught with grave dangers and would be against 
the traditional teaching of the Church’. 

Altogether the Catholic tradition, hallowed by the wisdom and 
experience of twenty centuries, is one of education to purity. But, 
as the Church is universal she lays down general instructions, 
leaving us to relate them, subject to her approval, to our own 
particular requirements and circumstances. 
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The Solution 
Applying these principles to our needs, our solution of the problem 


was a graded series of booklets of sex instruction in its religious setting, 
for mothers to use with their daughters at home, correlated in content 
with the relevant parts of our religion course in such a way that scriptural, 
doctrinal and moral issues are considered at school after the preliminary 
private instruction has been assimilated. 

The booklets were compiled by selecting graded instructions 
from an existing manual so as to form stages of initiation for girls 
of the lower, middle and upper forms. These were tried out 
experimentally and the suitability of their contents confirmed by 
the mothers. The original series thus formed is being replaced 
gradually by our own My Dear Daughter series, written with the 
assistance of members of staff, mothers of pupils and other expert 
advisers. Ultimately there will be two booklets and a book. The 
first two, tried out in typescript for two to three years, have 
now been printed for private circulation. 

At suitable stages of the religion course, in the first, third and 
fifth years, a letter is sent to the mothers requesting them to 
instruct their daughters in sex according to age and development, 
helped, if they so desire, by the booklets. Mothers can obtain 
these at a private interview in school or by post, by hand or, very 
recently, by purchase. Almost all the mothers borrow the booklets, 
taking them when offered, but a few ask for them beforehand or 
afterwards, according to the relative maturity or immaturity of 
their daughters. They use them in various ways: a few frame their 
own instructions with the help of the booklets, most read and 
discuss the contents with their daughters, some give the booklets 
to the girls to read privately. 


The Scheme 

Here are the main stages of spiritual and moral enlightenment which 
our girls should normally get during their years with us through 
the correlation of booklets at home and religion course at school. 
Obviously these matters, which are necessarily isolated in this 
synthesis for special consideration, are always merged in their 
general religious background. 

At the meeting which precedes the admission of first year pupils 
parents are given a full explanation of the system. In the first term 
the first booklet, My Dear Daughter—a Mother talks to Young 
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Girls, is available for mothers to use. This booklet prepares girls 
for entry into adolescence by presenting our Lady as ideal and 
model of girlhood, womanhood and motherhood, together with 
instructions on purity, modesty and hygiene, thus giving a reverent 
introduction to sex matters. During some subsequent religion 
lessons casual reference is made to the contents of the booklet in 
connection with the liturgical year, the indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity in the soul by grace, baptism, the fall, confession and holy 
communion. 

During the second year further opportunities for alluding to the 
contents of the booklet occur in religion lessons on, for example, 
the life of our Lord and our Lady, especially the incarnation, the 
visitation and the nativity. 

In Lent of the third year the second booklet, My Dear Daughter 
—a Mother talks to Girls, is borrowed by nearly all the mothers. 
Reading and discussion of this at home should give a deeper and 
more ordered knowledge and understanding of the subject 
matter of the first booklet, which is developed more fully in the 
second one as introduction to its main purpose. This is instruction 
on the co-operation of husband and wife with God in his work of 
creation, the sacrament of marriage and the virtues of purity and 
modesty in relation to adolescents. From this stage onwards there 
is a deliberate connection between booklets and lessons, but 
without public acknowledgment of the fact. During the summer 
term the religion course includes instruction on the sixth and 
ninth commandments, stressing their positive aspect, and on 
conscience, temptation and sin, grace and the sacrament of 
penance. Throughout, there is reference to the special problems of 
girls of their age and environment, with emphasis on the 
importance of prayer, the fervent reception of the sacraments and 
devotion to our Lady, in the building up of a sound spiritual life. 

During the fourth year other spiritual and moral matters, 
connected with the general theme, are developed in full in class. 
At the beginning of the year vocation, the religious life and the 
vow of chastity are considered as spiritual marriage with Christ 
and the extension of the spiritual motherhood of our Lady in 
one of the religious families of the Church. After Christmas the 
systematic study of the sacrament of marriage brings up again, 
after a year’s interval, the issues referred to in the second booklet 
together with instruction on the building up of a happy and 
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successful marriage and home. In May a course of lessons on our 
Lady has, as one of its aims, the fostering of devotion to her as 
ideal and model of girlhood and womanhood. 

In the second term of the fifth year mothers usually borrow a 
third booklet. The one in present use is not our own, so until ours 
is ready we recommend, to parents and teachers who ask, some 
of the publications on the subject. Our final book of the 
My Dear Daughter series is planned to contain all that an intelligent 
and sensible Catholic girl of about sixteen should know before 
leaving school about the management of herself, and her responsi- 
bility for others, in matters of purity and modesty and in remote 
preparation for marriage. 

Sixth form girls, in alternate years, take Part II of the higher 
religious certificate course. They therefore make a thorough study 
of the sacrament of matrimony and of the Christian family and 
home. This amplifies what has been learned previously through 
booklets, lessons, instructions, retreats and personal guidance. All 
these means help to provide the necessary knowledge and ability 
to discuss questions and solve problems relating to sex and marriage 
which the girls are likely to meet, probably while still at school 
but certainly after they leave. 


The Advantages 

It is now possible, after about seven years of experience in the 
working of the system, to assess, to some extent, its value to those 
most concerned. 

The parents have expressed their views in about seven hundred 
letters written since the introduction of the scheme. These record 
appreciation of the booklets, of their use as a medium of instruction 
and of their link with the school religion course. Mothers are 
grateful for a simple way of accomplishing a difficult duty, for 
the closer contacts with their daughters and for the benefit to the 
girls of proper instruction and adequate preparation for the future. 

The girls have only been asked their opinions casually, when 
returning borrowed booklets, lest undue importance should seem 
to be attached to the subject. In the early days of the project many 
said that the booklets had answered questions and solved problems 
for them. Later these statements were made less frequently, 
perhaps because the use of the booklets anticipated many needs 
and most of the wrong initiation. All were enthusiastic, particu- 
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larly those who have benefited by the full course of booklets with 
instruction. Sixth form girls think that the first year is the most 
important in that the right foundation is laid at the outset. Leavers 
have not been asked their views systematically, but several have 
expressed their appreciation of the help which has enabled them 
to deal with the problems of their new environment. 

Members of staff consider that, in providing introductory matter 
to class instruction and discussion, the booklets are an indispens- 
able adjunct to effective religious teaching, especially in the third, 
fourth’ and sixth forms. The mistresses are aware that the girls 
have the private knowledge on which class teaching is based, and 
the girls can understand the purpose of their lessons. Relevant 
scriptural, dogmatic and moral matters can be presented and 
considered sensibly, without strain or tension on either side. 

In consequence the girls should acquire a high ideal of marriage, 
motherhood and fatherhood, an appreciation of the wisdom of 
God’s laws of marriage and their protection by the sixth and 
ninth commandments, a respect for the virtues of purity and 
modesty, a realization of the sacredness of the human body and 
the dignity of the human person, an insight into the mysteries of 
the infancy of our Lord and the privileges of our Lady. They 
should therefore be better equipped with solutions to problems 
relating to these matters, especially problems of behaviour. 

In addition, the secular subjects of the curriculum benefit. For 
example, in biology the attitude to sex and reproduction is 
detached and matter-of-fact. As a result of having the second 
booklet in the third form the study of the reproduction of 
mammals has been advanced from the fifth to the fourth year of 
the school course. In history there is no difficulty in dealing with 
the doubtful private life and affairs of some historical characters. 
The same applies to literature. 

As head mistress | have two further observations to add. 

The most impressive feature all the time has been the almost 
unanimous co-operation of both parents and pupils. All have been dealt 
with quickly, and although booklets have been lent out well over 
a thousand times only one has been lost. The girls have responded 
to our trust and have treated the matter naturally, reverently and 
with reasonable reserve. The bond between school and each of 
the homes has been strengthened and the school has been placed 
in its proper perspective as assistant to the home. 
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The greatest advantage is undoubtedly the formation of a healthy 
attitude to sex. It is difficult to say which girls benefit most: it may 
be the pre-adolescents of the lower classes in that they are prepared 
for entry into adolescence before the onset of its emotional 
tensions and moral problems and before harm can come to them 
from wrong initiation, or perhaps the adolescents of the middle 
forms in that they know themselves and how to deal with the 
problems of behaviour, particularly those connected with boy-girl 
friendships, or possibly the young adults of the upper school in 
that they have a relatively mature understanding of and outlook 
on sex matters in general and marriage in particular. Whichever 
it may be, progressive adjustment throughout all these stages is an 
essential preparation for the problems of life. 


Conclusion 

The system as a whole suits our school. While fulfilling the general 
conditions laid down by the Church—both method and booklets 
have ecclesiastical approval—it is simple to operate and sufficiently 
flexible to adjust to individual and changing needs. By it we try to 
ensure that each of the girls has sufficient enlightenment from 
home if possible, supported by help from school, to guide her 
through the various phases of development as a girl, from 
admission to leaving, and we hope that she is thereby better 
prepared for both present and future. 

The fact that this method suits us does not necessarily mean that it 
will suit others. Many schools, including some with non-Catholic 
pupils, use the booklets as we do, but others have adapted the 
method to suit themselves. In an English boarding-day school, for 
example, day-pupils are instructed by their mothers with the help 
of the booklets but boarders are dealt with by the head mistress, 
whereas in a South African boarding school the girls have access 
to a supply of booklets made available by the headmistress. In 
both cases the parents approve of the arrangements. It may well 
be, however, that some schools could use the booklets only to a 
limited extent or perhaps not at all, and some could not rely on 
the help and co-operation of the parents. Boarding and secondary 
modern schools, special schools and children’s homes—all may 
require their own technique. Then in this account we have been 
concerned with girls—but what about boys? and mixed schools? 

Any system of sex education must be thought out by applying the 
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general directives of the Church to the particular requirements, circum- 
stances and possibilities of the school, centre or group concerned. But 
whatever method is adopted it should be an interim measure, for as 
Pius XII stressed in his allocution to mothers, one of the most 
important ends in view is to prepare the Catholic girls of this 
generation to do their duty in this respect as the Catholic mothers 
of the next generation. 


Vv V WwW 
LAID ON THE SHELF—ALONE 


AN OLp-AGE PENSIONER 


Great Britain, for a kindly government has replaced the 

words ‘old age’ with the pleasanter sounding term of 
‘retirement’. That is but another example of a change that signifies 
little, for nothing can banish old age. It is a condition which is 
inevitable for all but those who die before that time is reached. No 
kind words or exercise of tact can eradicate it, though much can 
be done to ameliorate the lot of the aged. 

Like all problems, the problems of old age cannot be solved 
unless they are met with realism, for it is impossible to overcome 
any difficulty that we refuse to recognize. No soothing words, no 
refusal to look truth in the face can alter the fact that to be in 
receipt of a retirement pension is to have started upon the final 
stage of that journey that leads from the cradle to the grave. A 
landmark has been reached, a further corner turned and the end 
has come into sight at last. No matter if another twenty, or even 
thirty, years of life remain they will be seen by all but the wilfully 

-blind as the beginning of that last steep incline down which the 
man or woman who has reached it will travel to the grave. Filling 
in every moment of the remaining time as he may, exerting every 
ounce of his remaining strength to retain his hold on life, the 
ageing person knows in the secret places of his heart that he is 
beaten. He has lived his life, for good or ill, and now his time is 
running out. 

Why is it that the man who was able to work, albeit with 
increasing difficulty, and to maintain his zest for life until the day 
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of his retirement came, should feel the burden of his age as soonas 
his work is done? To arrive at a solution of this question we 
should recall the close connection existing between the body and 
the mind. So long as the necessity to work remained, the mind 
was enabled to force the enfeebled body to carry out the tasks 
imposed upon it, and the full extent of failing incapacity could be 
ignored. True, work may well have ceased to be so easy or so 
delightful as in earlier years, decisions may have been harder to 
make and concentration needed more effort to attain. Growing 
physical incapacities and an increase of minor ailments may have 
made the routine of daily work seem harder to face and perhaps 
sick leave became more frequent. Every nerve was strained in 
order to reach the end of the course without faltering and the 
tension engendered helped to carry the worker to his appointed 
goal. Once this tension was relaxed, however, mind and body 
alike responded to the new situation in much the same way as a 
worn-out piece of elastic that has been allowed suddenly to grow 
slack. When tension is eased the body ceases to make the effort 
that is no longer essential, the mind allows this slackening of 
effort to occur and, taking on the habits of old age, the elderly 
person feels his age the more! The mind, hitherto occupied with 
the affairs of work, may use its new-found freedom to occupy 
itself with the symptoms of advancing age and ill-health which 
the body presents for its consideration. Even if the work in which 
the retired person was lately engaged lacked interest, the con- 
genial companionship of colleagues and the pleasure of shared 
interests and recreations may have been sufficient to satisfy the 
mind and the emotions and so keep feelings of old age in abey- 
ance. Once lost, such interests may be hard to replace; adjustments 
are not made so easily at sixty as at twenty-six! It can be seen 
readily enough that retirement is not an event which will be 
reached blindfolded and unprepared by the wise. It is a state of life 
which requires consideration before it is attained even when 
circumstances make it necessary to leave material arrangements 
till the day of retirement is at hand. Foresight and planning are 
required in order to make the necessary adjustments between 
work and retirement so that the remaining years can be lived in 
accordance with the will of God. ; 

The first essential in the thought campaign for a successful old 
age is consideration of the best ways of maintaining a reasonable 
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balance between effort and relaxation. It is all too easy to give way 
to the claims of the body without further ado once the need for 
constant effort has been removed. To think that it matters no 
longer at what time the retired person arises because there is no 
longer any work which demands his punctual attention is to give 
in to old age and indeed to meet it halfway. On the other hand, 
it may be desirable for the ageing person to allow himself extra 
periods of rest in order to maintain his strength as long as he be 
able to do so. Certainly health must be considered, and to refuse 
to do so or to recognize the growing need for physical care is to 
increase the nuisance value of the person concerned and probably 
to bring him more quickly to the old persons’ home, which he is 
likely to fear so greatly. In this matter, however, as in so many 
others, the ageing person will find that he feels as old as he acts. 
If he persists in taking on the habits of the elderly before it is really 
necessary for him to do so he will be likely to reduce himself to a 
condition of feebleness which cannot be ignored. It is essential, 
therefore, that our resolutions on this point should include the 
resolution to take sufficient nourishment. True, that as the body 
ages less food is needed by it and in some cases the desire for it 
may disappear. Single people who live alone are most likely to 
experience this decreasing interest in the cuisine. Little amusement 
is to be found in the solitary preparation of a meal that is to be 
eaten alone and it all may seem a waste of time and energy. There 
is no doubt, however, that sufficient food must be cooked and 
consumed if the worst decrepitude of old age is to be kept at bay. 
Even though the old person be quite alone and his fate seems to be 
of no slightest importance to anyone but himself, he has a duty to 
keep himself alive and well so long as God wills that he remains 
on earth. 

A great temptation may come to the retired man or woman, the 
_ temptation to let appearances go once work has ceased. Retired, 
and perhaps living in obscurity, it may seem to the lonely old 
spinster or bachelor that appearances do not matter any more. 
There is no doubt, however, that they matter a great deal, if 
only because the man or woman who lets himself go in this respect 
is likely to do so in very serious matters. Often the ageing person 
finds it needs real effort to keep himself, his clothes and his rooms 
clean and tidy but it is essential that the effort be made. The effect 
of bodily appearance on personality, especially on that of women, 
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has been recognized in modern mental hospitals where female 
patients are encouraged to try out new hair styles and to choose 
and wear attractive make-up. The beneficial results achieved by 
this means have made abundantly clear the importance of giving 
due consideration to personal appearance. Apart from such 
considerations, the Christian who knows himself to be a living 
temple will recognize the importance of keeping that temple 
clean and, insofar as it be possible, pleasant to behold. Whether 
or not his appearance has ceased to be of interest to anyone else, 
he may be sure that it is still of interest to God. 

Retirement from professional or other work should not mean 
that all work is abandoned, so long as any capacity to work 
remains. Nowadays, indeed, it is only the comparatively few 
who could afford to live a life of idleness while still maintaining 
their independence. The majority of ageing people who live 
alone will find that a great part of their daily work will consist 
in the cooking, cleaning and mending that hygiene and health 
demand. Apart from these daily chores and the tiresome daily 
discipline they may entail, the retired person will be much happier 
if he has some other form of work which can be a source of 
interest to him. Many, though no longer able to engage in full- 
time activity, can find part-time occupation which will serve to 
keep them from boredom and to augment their pensions. Even 
when this be impossible there are many occupations which can 
be carried on at home so long as eyesight and some capacity for 
movement remain. In this respect foresight is especially desirable 
and interests and occupations of a sedentary nature should be 
discovered and cultivated before the time for retirement arrives. 
Work is ordained by God and even when our working days are 
done we are not expected to be completely idle. In her book 
Clartés sur les Souffrances Mére Marie des Douleurs, Mother 
General of the Sisters of Jesus Crucified, tells a story which can 
well be used to illustrate this point. The writer tells of an elderly 
woman to whom death was rapidly approaching. After she had 
been anointed, however, realizing that she had still a few hours to 
live, she asked her maid to fetch her knitting. Horrified, the girl 
exclaimed: “But, madam, you're dying!’ Unperturbed, her 
mistress replied: “That is no reason to be idle’. Possibly one of the 
greatest trials the ageing will encounter will be the kindly attitude 
of well-meaning friends who would deny them any opportunity 
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to work, except, of course, to perform the daily chores necessary 
for self-preservation. 

In one respect women are likely to be better equipped for 
retirement and old age than men, for they are more likely to have 
hobbies of a sedentary nature to which they can turn when the 
day of retirement arrives. In another respect, however, the ageing 
spinster is almost certain to have the worst of it. Just because she is 
a woman her nature has led her to find her happiness in the service 
of others, whether it be through her paid work or in the many 
ways in which a mature woman can help those with whom she 
comes into contact in factory, office, or shop. To the many 
women who have lived in accordance with their natural make-up 
the greatest pain of retirement may perhaps be found in the loss 
of all such opportunities for service. It is painful to have only 
one’s own wellbeing to consider and to be useless will seem to 
many to be without hope of happiness; to be just a bundle of old 
clothes left on the shelf to await the end. To indulge in such 
thoughts would be to make of life a misery, to fail in the great and 
hidden work that our Lord offers to the ageing and to fail to 
correspond to the graces which he offers in the last years of life. 

Preparation for profitable old age, so largely a matter of clear 
thinking, will be of little avail unless it includes careful preparation 
in the realm of the interior life. Indeed, it is only by such prepara- 
tion that the Christian can use this period of ‘inactivity’ as the 
Holy Spirit intends it to be used and so find in it, not inactivity, 
but vital action, not uselessness but greatest use. No longer capable 
of taking any part in Catholic action, seemingly reduced to living 
for himself alone, the ageing person may find himself tempted to 
yield to the self-absorption that seems the inevitable result of 
the way of life to which he is reduced. True, he has more time for 
prayer and for spiritual reading, but unless he has developed a taste 
_ for prayer and a love of spiritual things in his younger days this 
time may avail him little. It is essential, therefore, to establish an 
interior life amidst the hurly-burly of active living, for only then 
will the habit of prayer be so firmly established that it will be 
maintained through the feebleness of old age. Well established 
and guarded assiduously in middle life, the habit of prayer should 
withstand all the temptations to abandon it which are bound to 
be met when old age comes upon us. Indeed, it will be something 
on which more time will be spent with gladness, if with pain, and 
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contemplation will surely lead to the desire to be conformed in 
every particular to the will of God, no matter how much feelings 
and desires may be in opposition to that will. Through prayer the 
ageing person will come to see the loss of material happiness and 
the loneliness and pain which accompany him as both the spiritual 
tools with which our Lord has equipped him for the work for 
souls which he is to perform, and the necessary stripping of earthly 
things which will prepare him for his approaching admission to 
the courts of heaven. To the aged who pray, our Lady will be very 
near and they will find comfort in the thought of those years of 
life on earth that remained to her after our Lord’s ascension. 
Surely all the loving care lavished upon her by St John could not 
prevent her longing with all her heart for that long-delayed day 
when she would be re-united with her beloved son. Yet she waited 
in patience, content to take her great but hidden part in the 
foundation of the Church, peaceful and happy in her obscurity 
because, as ever, she lived for nothing but the will of God. 
Prayer is work and at times it may be that the work will seem 
to the aged to be heavy. He will be glad of the labour involved, 
however, for it will bring with it the assurance that in inactivity he 
can be most active. There are many ways of prayer which can be 
used by old people. To one the constant repetition of the rosary 
will be the surest form of prayer and one that can be used for 
many intentions. Another will be drawn to the recitation of part 
or the whole of the divine office, either in Latin or in one of the 
many forms in which it can be had in the vernacular. Those who 
use the breviary know that, even on the saddest day, the heart is 
lifted by some verse of a psalm, some theme of the liturgy. Not 
that the office is said with the intention of gaining consolation; 
it is in fact a most certain way of giving to God the adoration that 
is his due when no feelings of thanksgiving can be aroused. To 
many the most satisfactory form of prayer will be that which is 
formless, that prayer which consists in the main of movements 
that take place in the depths, leaving the conscious mind unmoved. 
It is through prayer of this nature that the ageing and the lonely 
are likely to arrive at that consciousness of the presence of God, 
that certainty of his indwelling spirit within their hearts that will 
give them the courage to endure. It is then that they will under- 
stand the supreme value of suffering endured with love of the 
will for the redemption of mankind. These moments of awareness 
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may be fleeting and the joy that they bring transient, but the 
strength which they impart will remain. It should not be imagined 
that the old, or for that matter the young, should turn to prayer 
simply to find consolation; it is God’s will alone that should be 
desired, his service that should be sought in prayer whether that 
will and that service brings joy or greatest pain. 

It is normal for mankind to look forward to the future. In the 
winter we say ‘spring will soon be here’ and when spring comes 
we look forward with pleasure to the long, warm days of summer. 
When things go badly for them the young look forward to a 
better job, a happy marriage, or maybe to the opportunity to do 
some great work for God within the monastic enclosure or 
through the service of their fellows in the world. Some look 
forward merely to earthly riches and honours, many hope for the 
rewards of human love and the few look forward to greater 
friendship with our Lord. To what may the aged look forward 
when their suffering is at its height? To failing powers, increasing 
pain, greater dependence on others, the loss of friends and finally 
to death. From a human point of view it must be admitted that the 
outlook is far from cheering. To the ageing, however, especially 
if they be alone, death takes on a more friendly face. Death, they 
see at last, is not an end but a beginning. Death is the messenger 
who will carry them to the gates of heaven. Knowing, as the 
aged must know, that their only home is God, they will cease 
to fear the messenger who will call them home, the loneliness and 
the darkness of that last step of the journey of their life. Looking 
forward to their eventual flight to God, not solely because they 
are so wearied with the sorrows of living, they will await the 
moment of release in peace, remembering the words of our Lord 
to Julian of Norwich who longed to be with him. ‘Suddenly 
thou shalt be taken from all thy pain, from all thy:sickness, from 
~ all thy disease and from all thy woes. . . . what should it then 
aggrieve thee to suffer awhile, seeing that it is my will and my 
worship? 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY: 


Some Observations on Priesthood, Personality 
and Progress 


ETIENNE RAVEN 


it is dominated by it. The cross, in fact, is no mere symbol 

of religious belief, but a constant reality: it is the sign of 
triumph, the sign of redemption, and its tremendous implications 
are not restricted to an historic moment in time. That is to say, the 
redemption was not a process accomplished at Calvary, without 
any further relevance in the everyday existence of mankind. On 
the contrary, the process of redemption is continually manifested 
in all the activities of the mystical body, Christ’s Church. 

This is often overlooked by the faithful who constitute the 
Church. We are prone to underestimate our riches and our 
potentialities; we tend to seclude ourselves in spiritual catacombs, 
fearful of identifying ourselves with the events of the world at 
large. 

In this respect, the true significance of the cross is lost to us. 

The death of Christ is the source of our life, and the resurrection 
is the guarantee of our immortality. That is the real meaning of 
the cross, and in this marvellous victory of Christ we—as members 
of his mystical body—share in quite a unique way. We participate 
in the work of redemption as well as partaking of it. And yet, so 
long as we imagine sanctity to be a monopoly of the cloister, and 
the spreading of the faith to be entirely the responsibility of the 
ordained ministry, we are leading fundamentally self-centred and 
fruitless Christian lives. 

Our habit of not really fulfilling our obligations in this light 
is a source of considerable weakness in the apostolate of the 
Church, and popular misconceptions were emphatically corrected 
by the late Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical letter Mystici Corporis 
Christi. 

‘Indeed’, he affirmed, ‘it is to be observed, especially in present 
circumstances, that fathers and mothers and godparents, and 
particularly those among the laity who co-operate with the 
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ecclesiastical hierarchy in spreading the kingdom of the divine 
redeemer, hold an honoured though often an obscure place in the 
Christian society, and that they too are able, with the inspiration 
and the help of God, to attain the highest degree of sanctity, which, 
as Jesus Christ has promised, will never be wanting in the Church.’ 

Yet the idea that the laity, as well as the clergy, are in a very 
real sense priests, is somehow a revolutionary one to many other- 
wise devout and well-instructed Catholics. They appreciate, 
perhaps, the urgent necessity for its implementation, but, at the 
same time, they view it as an essentially modern concept, evolved 
because of contemporary exigencies. The doctrine of the ‘invisible 
and inner priesthood’ of the faithful, however, is as old as the 
Church herself. It was promulgated by the head of the apostles: 
‘Be you also as living stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ. Wherefore it is said in the Scripture: Behold, I lay 
in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, precious. And he that shall 
believe in him shall not be confounded. To you therefore that 
believe, he is honour: but to them that believe not, the stone 
which the builders rejected, the same is made the head of the corner: 
And a stone of stumbling and a rock of scandal, to them who 
stumble at the word, neither do believe, whereunto also they are 
set. But you are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people: that you may declare his virtues, who 
hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous light’ (1 Peter 
ii, 4-0). 
ila S sermon on the third anniversary of his accession to the 
papacy, St Leo the Great declared: “The sign of the cross makes 
kings of all who are reborn in Christ; but the anointing by the 
Holy Spirit consecrates men as priests, so that all that are Christians 
in spirit and in truth know themselves to be of kingly race and 
_ priestly degree, with duties quite distinct from those of our special 
corporation of ordained priests’. 

St Augustine wrote: ‘ “They shall be priests of God and Christ, 
and shall reign with him a thousand years”: not only is it said of 
bishops and presbyters, who properly are called priests in the 
Church; but as we call all men Christians because of a mystical 
anointing, so also are all called priests, because they are members 
of the one priest’ (The City of God XX, 10). 

Clearly, the idea of the common priesthood is far more than 
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the Church’s reply to modern stresses. In point of fact, the grow- 
ing attention it is receiving is actually a re-emergence from. the 
darkness cast by the reformation, and one instance of this is 
provided in the present tendency towards the more intimate 
sharing of the laity in the sacrifice of the mass. At the onset of 
Christianity, the mass was frequently alluded to as the “common 
sacrifice’, and in the earliest known liturgy of the mass—the 
Didache—the only real line of demarcation between clergy and 
laity simply emphasizes the pre-eminence of the former as regards 
the power to consecrate. The Church has never taught otherwise 
than that the mass is an act of worship on the part of celebrant 
and faithful alike. 

It follows that the common priesthood is an integral part of the 
Church’s structure. We all of us share it, and, inasmuch as we 
utilize it also, we contribute to the building of the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

Yet regular reception of the sacraments, or a purely personal 
pursuit of virtue (though good and vital in themselves), are an 
inadequate expression of our priestly function. The common 
priesthood, complementary and not opposed to the ordained 
priesthood, must consist of Catholics saturated in Christ—eager 
and able to put the wonderful impress of Christianity upon 
every facet of existence. 

Before considering how this may be achieved, however, it is 
necessary to examine man—albeit briefly—from two directions: 
firstly from the personal aspect, and secondly, in his historical or 
evolutionary context. 

The life of the individual—natural and supernatural—revolves 
about his personality. Personality, self-identity, is a fetish of the 
twentieth century. The human ego has never been so popular a 
centre of concentration as it is today, nor has it previously been 
so profoundly misinterpreted. Man has turned in upon himself 
with such absorption that God—in whom and by whom human 
personality has its being—has faded into comparative unimport- 
ance. Modern man, when he is materialist or humanist or of any 
other non-Christian persuasion, is almost completely engrossed 
with the idea of what he terms ‘self-fulfilment’, and this vain 
pre-occupation has brought him to the frontiers of nihilism. 

Now for the Christian, personality is a far different matter. 
The Christian’s struggle for self-fulfilment is a struggle towards 
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self-perfection, towards spiritual maturity. That is why, for 
example, the Christian’s attitude to freedom is so vastly unlike 
that of his non-Christian fellow: the Christian’s liberty is in- 
evitably (though not destructively) restricted by his membership 
of the Church, whilst the liberty of the non-Christian is basically 
anarchic. 

With regard to our own particular civilization, these opposing 
concepts are at the root of literally life-or-death issues. What we 
see around us in modern Europe, in the way of disruption and 
degeneration, is the outcome of the great medieval breakdown of 
Christendom. Such a statement is not meant to imply that the 
middle ages were a high meridian of human attainment or human 
wisdom—a fixed scale of perfection, by which we should evaluate 
and adjust contemporary standards—but at least medieval 
Western man possessed a deeper grasp of spiritual realities than we 
possess ourselves; he was more inclined to look upwards to God, 
rather than immerse himself in pragmatical introspection. 

That is why our transition from medievalism has been a 
descent. The macabre dialectic of Marx and the clinical psychology 
of Freud have, in this respect, set the seal on the disintegration of 
our civilization, a disintegration begun by the Protestant reforma- 
tion and intensified by the industrial revolution. To state a truism, 
we have advanced_materially as greatly as we have declined in 
things of the spirit. Now we stand at the brink of that brave new 
world symbolized by the test-tube superman and the atomic pile. 

Nevertheless, the soul of man remains to be reckoned with. He 

has lost none of his theological implications, none of his spiritual 
potentialities, despite the biological, cultural and temperamental 
changes thrust upon him by the passage of time. We cannot do 
else, therefore, save measure contemporary man as a human soul, 
however much of a political, economic or psychological unit he 
may also be. And, in this light, the solutions to our present-day 
problems, and the ultimate salvation of European society, are 
dependent upon a return to the traditional values of Christendom. 

Thus we come to our second consideration, that of human 
progress. Here again, the Christian outlook is fundamentally 
different to that of the non-Christian. Obviously, it is quite 
futile to entertain any notion of progress unless the eventual 
objective of such progress is established. In this connection, the 
non-Christian stops at utopia, the Christian at heaven. The 
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natural man’s vaunted liberty takes him towards a supposed state 
of material contentment and self-indulgence; the supernatural 
man’s discipline fits him for the end for which he was created— 
union with God. The non-Christian cannot help being vague and 
confused as to his destination; the Christian, not content with 
knowing what he is, has discovered, too, exactly where he is 
going. The whole life of the Christian is founded in the pursuit 
of virtue. He comes from God, and his earthly existence is 
essentially a going back to God. This is the Christian conception 
of progress. 

These three entities—priesthood, personality and progress— 
are bound inseparably together in the Catholic mentality, and 
only when taken in their intimate unity do they reveal the 
stupendous significance of the cross. In the last analysis, all the 
perplexities basically affecting modern man are theological. God 
makes a claim on all men, but in a very special way on all members 
of his mystical body. As Catholics, we are privileged to be armed 
with an array of staggering spiritual weapons; we are privileged, 
too, to possess the gift of understanding, sufficiently, at least, to 
perceive that the west can be salvaged from its chaos only by the 
Church that gave it birth. 

Still, the recognition of this fact is scarcely enough. We have 
to go beyond the mere admission of the Church’s role in restoring 
society, and admit our own calling in any such renaissance. 

Some thirty years ago, Professor Karl Adam, in his collection of 
essays entitled Christ and the Western Mind, declared: ‘We may 
say with great caution, that as the historical Christ bore the shape 
of the sin of David, so the form of the mystical Christ is western.’ 
It is undeniable that, in former ages, the genius of western man 
was given without stint to the service of Christ, whereas twentieth- 
century Europe has drifted sadly from that brilliant fidelity. 
When we come to sift the wheat from the tares, however, the 
possible strength of the Catholic laity is tremendous; so too is our 
inertia. The confusion of non-Christians is not incomprehensible; 
the apathy of Christ’s members is inexcusable. So many have 
allowed themselves to become overawed by their materialist 
environment. ‘So we see everywhere instances of the apologetic 
attitude of Christians, of the feeling of inferiority at least in 
sentiment and imagination which takes many forms, from the 
speculative to the devotional. We have become unduly worried 
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by the conclusions of the so-called science of comparative religion. 
We make the problem of the salvation of infidels an acute theo- 
logical question, much to the damage of the doctrine of the 
salvation of the faithful through Christ. We admire too readily 
the works of the modern world, and we become unjust towards 
Christianity in our judgments of the Christian past. In politics we 
readily become the prey of catchwords and we are led astray 
gregariously like those who have not Christ for their leader. Not 
infrequently our devotional life reveals a lamentable ignorance or 
forgetfulness of the essential doctrines of the supernatural order 
as it is in Christ’ (The Victory of Christ, by Anscar Vonier, 0.s.B., 
p- 16). 

We, as Catholics, are called through baptism to be children of 
God, revealing God in our lives. Our regeneration in Christ marks 
us out for an extraordinarily rich life, both natural and super- 
natural; that is the import of Christ’s cross, the basis of our priest- 
hood, and the vindication of human personality. We ought, then, 
to be highly sensitive of our calling. The common priesthood of 
the faithful ought to become a profound reality, a great expression 
of our Christian fealty. We have no need to hide our faces from 
the world, no need to underestimate our powers, being as we are 
‘a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood . . . a purchased people’. 

However much those outside the mystical body of Christ might 
fall away from God, we must not continue to flee from the 
shadow of the cross. The domination of the cross affirms the ever- 
lasting realism of our Lord’s sovereignty, and stamps us as a most 
favoured society. 

But we have now to pass from generalities to practical applica- 
tions. We have to ask ourselves how, as members of Christ’s 
mystical body, we can bring our faith to bear upon the neo- 
paganism of the world in which we live. By what means are we 
- to ‘declare his virtues’, who has called us ‘out of darkness into his 
marvellous light’? 

Once the Catholic layman becomes aware of his special 
priesthood, and of his place in the apostolate of the Church, the 
attainment of personal holiness is no longer something remote. He 
realizes that, after all, the evangelical virtues are within reach. 
Assuredly, charity is within reach; charity is love, and love can 
make itself potent in many ways—in the sacrament of marriage, 
in the relationships of people in society, in the workings of 
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authority, in the possessing and uses of wealth. If the layman is to 
exert any influence in the secularist world surrounding him, 
personal sanctification is the first necessity. Here, the sacramental 
treasury of the Church is constantly open to him: through the 
sacraments the member of the mystical body can become another 
Christ—an alter Christus—and, indeed, this is or should be the 
objective of every Christian. 

‘To live to Christ a man must die to self. Self-sacrifice is the 
condition of entry into the kingdom of God on earth’ (The Spirit 
of Christ, by Fr James, 0.F.M.CAP, p. 130). 
~ The Catholic layman, therefore, seeking to fashion himself into 
a true priest of Christ, cannot disassociate himself from the less 
savoury aspects of the world; but he can have no part in the non- 
Christian type of egotism already mentioned. Bent upon personal 
holiness, upon discovering the saint within, the conscious 
Christian will turn not to himself but to God; as Christ’s death 
brought life, so too will the Christian who dies to himself find 
the fount of life. 

This is the beginning, the preparation. The next step is for 
the spiritualized layman to educate himself in the faith, so that, 
besides being full of meaning to himself, it grows significant to 
those with whom he comes into daily contact. An active laity 
must be an educated laity—capable of advocating the faith, and 
able to defend its truths against all the assaults of its detractors. 

Surely, there is immense scope for this kind of virtuous and 
informed apostolate. There is the parish, with its sodalities, 
guilds, legions and societies. There are the third orders. There is, 
for those adequately versed, the apostolate of the written word. 
But, above all, there is the limitless field of personal contact, which 
is possibly the most neglected. 

The Catholic who flings himself into some church organization, 
however enthusiastically, is certainly achieving something. It is 
more admirable than resting content with a minimum of 
devotional observance. 

But the danger is that all his gifts and qualities—spiritual and 
intellectual—will be expended for the elevation of his co- 
religionists. He will fail to penetrate very deeply into those 
spheres of society where ignorance, apathy or hostility make his 
capabilities most needful. In this sense, his apostolic spirit will be 
largely frittered away to no purpose. 
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The richest rewards of the lay apostolate are to be gained in 
the daily communications of Christian with non-Christian: of 
Christian worker with non-Christian worker, Christian neighbour 
with non-Christian neighbour, Christian friend with non- 
Christian friend. The world consists of individuals before it 
consists of masses, and it is in the day-to-day common personal 
relationship of man with man that the priesthood of the Christian 
layman can be most fruitful. 

‘The Catholic faith must be put into practice in everyday life. 
It must blaze like a beacon over our work and ways of living. It 
must show itself true in our relationships with others, and prove 
itself noble in the deed. Christians will soon become the only 
bibles which people will bother to read’ (Confirmation in the 
Modern World, by M. Laros, p. 80). 

This is the kind of presentation of the faith every Christian 
ought to offer—the enlightened, illuminating witness of the man 
for whom the cross of Christ is a stern yet glorious reality. Amidst 
the confusion of thought and general barrenness of modern 
civilization, the Christian is the custodian of eternal values, the 
architect of true progress. So long as he confesses and shows forth 
Christ in his own life, he will be able to say, with final conviction: 
‘The grace of God in me hath not been vain. . . .’ (I Cor. xv, 10.) 

These things should always be in our minds. Every act of love, 
every manifestation of charity, every declaration of faith, can 
lead a soul from darkness to the gates of heaven, and strengthen 
the edifice of Christ’s Church on earth. 


We YY 
THE DEACON IN THE PARISH—I 


JosepH HORNEF 


Further tasks for the parish deacon 
HE Church preaches our Lord through the liturgy, 
: through the works of charity, and through the word. 
The vocation of deacon involves of its nature the function 
of preaching God’s word (e.g. Stephen and Philip), and giving 
catechetical instruction to children and adults. To this end the 
deacon would need not a complete theological training, but a 
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sound grasp of religious knowledge. The parish would not expect 
him to expatiate on theological problems and principles, but they 
would require a simple presentation of the faith and the com- 
mandments. For this purpose they might expect that by reason 
of the deacon’s personal contact with particular spheres of life, 
he could be on terms of easy familiarity with them. The deacon 
could also perform baptisms with the full ceremonies, and burials. 
If the Church were willing to legislate for it, people coming to be 
married could confer the sacrament on each other before him. 
New life could be brought to the parish apostolate of the sick, if 
the deacon could bring them the blessed sacrament frequently. In 
support of the priest, the deacon could conduct services in remote 
chapels-of-ease. Naturally such services would stop short of holy 
mass; but they could take the form of official preaching of the 
gospel, prayers before our Lord present in the blessed sacrament, 
distribution of holy communion and benediction. In this way they 
could go far beyond anything which an ordinary layman might 
be able to perform. Would not the people using such chapels-of- 
ease be thankful to have a deacon living in the district who could 
bring the faithful together before our Lord on Sundays, when the 
parish priest could not come? Perhaps through his apostolic work 
the foundations of a new parish could be laid. Serving chapels-of- 
ease in this way would be of special significance for the missions 
too. We may summarize everything in a word by saying that the 
deacon would be more than an assistant in the apostolate, he 
would be an assistant apostle. 


The deacon’s position in relation to the parish priest and the parish 
community 

Since in the liturgical service of God the deacon is the priest’s 
assistant (not therefore his personal servant!), it follows inevitably 
that in the parish he is subordinate to the parish priest. At the same 
time scope remains for him to undertake responsibilities of his 
own, especially when he practises these by reason of some 
specialized knowledge which the parish priest does not possess 
to the same degree. At times he may find that his position as 
parish priest's helper and supporter involves somewhat severe 
sacrifices, especially when he himself is fairly advanced in years. 
On both sides inadequacies and human weaknesses have to be 
allowed for. But self-effacement and humble service cheerfully 
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undertaken are the deacon’s characteristic virtues. If he really 
consecrates himself'to the task it will be a source of copious graces 
to him. Moreover limits must be defined from the first by 
ecclesiastical legislation for both sides. It must guard against the 
possibility of the deacon becoming too officious in various ways, 
and at the same time against the parish priest encroaching on the 
deacon’s rights. Where friction does arise, it must be put up with. 
In any case it is no reason for not reviving the diaconate. Between 
priests too friction can arise, and especially between parish priest 
and curate: in cases where the latter is living independently and 
is not a member of his parish priest’s household this is particularly 
frequent. Such friction can even arise between the respective 
housekeepers ! 
But when the parish priest and the deacon work together with 
genuine good will, then an exceedingly beautiful personal 
relationship between the two can be achieved. Who could forget 
the classic words of farewell which Laurence the deacon threw 
after his bishop, pope Sixtus, as the latter was being led away to 
martyrdom? “Where art thou going, father, without thy son? 
Whither dost thou hasten, reverend priest, without thy deacon? 
Never hast thou offered the holy sacrifice without thy deacon. 
How have I displeased thee, my father? Let us put it to the proof 
today whether thou hast chosen thee a worthy deacon! He to 
whom thou hast so often entrusted the giving of the Lord’s blood 
in holy communion, thy co-helper in the celebration of the 
sacrament, to him wilt thou deny to become thy companion in 
the offering of thine own blood?’ Incidentally such a relationship 
still exists today. It is to be found between the missionary and his 

‘shadow catechist’, the catechista pedisequus. This catechist accom- 
panies him on his long journeys through the mission district, and 
is constantly at hand to render him personal service (for under such 
_ circumstances this too is necessary). In addition, he instructs the 
children and prepares for the celebration of mass, etc. Such a 
fatherly or brotherly relationship between parish priest and deacon 
cannot fail to bring abundant blessings on the parish. And it should 
not be difficult to build up such a relationship—always provided 
it springs from the altar and is rooted in prayer. The priest and 
deacon could say a certain amount of the divine office in commion. 
The parish priest would be grateful to the deacon, feeling himself 
released from a burden, and finding that he had time to devote 
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himself to prayer and meditation, time to prepare his sermons, 
time to hear confessions, time to distribute holy communion 
without hurrying. Would not that be a genuine contribution to 
parish priest and parish community alike? Certainly it would 
depend in great measure on the parish priest whether the people 
of the parish had easy access to the deacon. (I refer.to the new 
institution of the office as well as to the person.) When he evinces 
the degree of trust which is due to his fellow-labourer in God’s 
vineyard, the people too will come to regard their deacon with an 
attitude of confidence. 

The cleric is taken from the people of God to belong in a special 
way to God. Unfortunately it has turned out in the course of 
history that the priest, for various reasons, is not only taken from 
but isolated from the people. In the sphere of human relations a 
broad gulf has opened up between priest and people. The deacon 
would find it easy to keep in contact with the people. Like the 
rest he is married, like the rest he has family cares on his shoulders, 
like the rest he will, once his liturgical functions are over, have a 
part to play in lay life. Indeed the part-time deacon has a worldly 
occupation like the rest of the faithful. Thus the deacon will have 
access to men with whom the priest has either no contact at all, 
or at most only indirect contact. Just as his wife and children can 
pave the way for him (the deacon) to reach the members of the 
parish, so he in turn can be the means of bringing the parish priest 
into contact with his parish children, especially with the ‘border- 
line’ Christians. If the deacon genuinely strives to live up to his 
vocation, he can in many cases be a bridge between priest and 
parishioner, and between priest and parish community as a whole. 
In the liturgy of the eastern Church he already fulfils this role of 
bridge, and in the liturgy of the west he could fulfil it. When he 
makes visits in the parish, he comes as God’s consecrated minister. 
It is the Church that comes in his person. That could not be said 
in the same sense of the visit of a lay person. What has been said 
of the deacon here is no less true in its degree of those ordained to 
the lower orders. They too are the fastenings that hold the whole 
together. Thus one is no longer presented with the alternative of 
either priest or layman, but with a whole organically developed 
structure. And as an organic whole the parish community, 
enriched as it is with new degrees of order, will take on new life. 
In theory the revival of the offices might lead to a strengthening of 
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clericalism, but in view of what has been said there need be no 
anxiety on that score. In spite of his order, the deacon belongs 
too unmistakably to the lay side for this, and would be regarded 
definitely as one of the other lay people, especially the part-time 
deacon, but the whole-time one too. That in the case of the latter 
a certain danger of officialism exists cannot be gainsaid. But 
exactly the same is true of the priest. And it will be the duty of 
priest and deacon alike to wage a life-long battle against them- 
selves, so as to let the charismatic source of their state prevail over 
automatism, routine and narrowness. It has already been pointed 
out that priest and deacon alike are ordained from a common 
source of grace. 


Deacon and family 

The apostolate is directed more and more towards the family. 
In point of fact it is precisely here that we find the best points of 
contact for an apostolate that penetrates to the roots. Here are laid 
the life-long foundations of the children’s religion and of their 
faithfulness to God. 

The deacon will as a rule be married. Thus he will have to care 
for his family. Certainly this entails a greater financial burden for 
the Church, which must provide for her deacons. Should not the 
dioceses and parishes collaborate to ensure that the family receives 
adequate means of support? Admittedly a family lays responsi- 
bilities on the deacon of a kind which preclude him from devoting 
his undivided energies to his vocation. But this difficulty too 
should not be exaggerated. Is not the holder of other official 
positions often obliged, when he takes his work in full earnest, 
to put his professional duties before his family? Does this not 
apply to the doctor—especially to the country doctor? And have 
not the married priests of the eastern uniate Church stood man- 
_ fully staunch and loyal, in many cases—as ordained ministers of 
that Church have informed me—encouraged by their wives to 
sacrifice and even to martyrdom? While the deacon’s family may 
and does involve a certain restriction on his activities, one must 
also have regard to the positive aspects of the situation. 

The deacon, together with his family, must be an example to 
the parish not only of married and family life, but also in his 
attitude towards material goods, in faithfulness to his vocation, 
etc. Often he and his family will occupy roughly the same position 
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in the community that in the old days used to be held by the 
family of the staunchly Catholic school teacher. (It need scarcely 
be added that it is not easy to have to give good example when 
one is continually in the eye of the parish, and it requires genuine 
humility to live continually and even unconsciously for the 
edification of others.) For this reason it will be essential for the 
deacon to find a suitable wife, one who will stand by him with 
understanding and sympathy in the work of his vocation, and 
who can assist him in certain fields. In Evangelical circles the 
question of the deacon’s wife was taken very seriously. The 
selection committee for deacons accepted as a rule only unengaged 
applicants. These could then be guided to have due regard to their 
vocation in their choice of a wife. Later the wives and future 
wives of deacons were given special preparatory courses to give 
them too the right spirit for their task. 

That the deacon, as I have already said, is far less separated from 
the faithful than the priest, he owes primarily to the fact that he 
is a family man. The priest too comes of a Christian family. He 
too is familiar with the life, knows its joys and sorrows, its 
insecurities, its economic needs, the difficulties of educating 
children. But the deacon has something more than this. He has 
the knowledge from his own personal experience of happiness 
and want; there is a direct bond between him and other men who 
have the same difficulties, cares and needs, precisely because he is 
personally familiar with this side of life. This cannot fail to be an 
asset to him in his apostolic work and to some extent in his 
parish visiting. As a married man, as well as by his specialized 
knowledge of social problems, he will often achieve a deeper 
insight into the situation of the family than the parish priest. 
Where co-operation is good, the parish priest too will have the 
benefit of this. The bond between the deacon and the parish 
affects these and similar aspects of the community life, and as I 
have already said, must have its effect in the proclamation of the 
word. 

If the priest’s celibacy is a sacrifice, the lay Christian’s marriage, 
when this is lived sacramentally, is often just as great a one. Thus 
the deacon too, if he is to give a good example of married life to 
the parish, will have a not unsubstantial sacrifice to make. His 
income, always very limited, will be the cause of considerable 
restrictions to him as the number of his children grows. But this 
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sacrifice will bear fruit not only for the deacon’s family but for 
the parish too. The deacon should also be equipped to give, at any 
rate in co-operation with the parish priest, a (supplementary) 
course of instructions on marriage. In view of the emphasis we 
lay nowadays on preparation for marriage, the value of this 
assistance should not be under-estimated. Regarded from this 
point of view, the deacon’s marriage will be thought of not as a 
concession on the part of the Church, but as an exalted task, and 
at the same time as the mobilization of fresh energies from those 
whom God has endowed with priestly qualities and dispositions, 
yet without calling them to celibacy. That this is and always has 
been the case, a glance at the Church’s early history and at the 
eastern Church will show. The priest who offers sacrifice will 
willingly renounce marriage and family for the sake of the king- 
dom of heaven and of the flock entrusted to him. At the same 
time the bond between the sacraments of order (in the first 
degree) and of marriage, which is achieved in the person of the 
deacon, will be an abundant source of grace for the salvation of 
the deacon and his family as well as for that of the parish. 

Did the letter quoted at the beginning of this article! claim too 
much? I believe it has been shown in this survey that the renewal 
of the diaconate would be able to bring new life and energy to the 
parish and to the Church. And while many who evinced an 
inclination for the priesthood (and really would have had a voca- 
tion to it!) may finally decide to become deacons, so we must 
hope that on the other hand numerous priests will come forward 

from the families of the deacons. 

God give the Church courage for the experiment, and strength, 
no doubt after many preliminary ponderings, to renew the 


ecclesiastical offices and especially the diaconate! 
1 See Tue Lire oF THE Spirit for October. 


Wee 2A 
ST KATHARINE OF EGYPT 
Mary SHARP 


UCH of our knowledge about Katharine springs from 
legend, but legends are nearly always based on truths, 
and if the facts available are doubtful and few, the 
stories about her tell something of her virtues, of her character, 
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and of the reasons for her death. St Katharine is not mentioned by 
contemporary writers, and different narrators are not even in 
agreement as to whether Maxentius or Maximinus was the tyrant 
who put her to death. She was not a popular saint until the 
eighth century in the cast. Her story is contained in the so-called 
Menologium Basilianum, a collection of legends compiled for the 
use of the emperor Basil I who died in 886, and this story has been 
altered considerably since then. 

Her veneration in the west did not start until after the outbreak 
of the crusades, and so it is not until the eleventh century that we 
hear of her in western literature; and yet by the beginning of the 
fourteenth century Venice had adopted her as the patroness of 
its colleges, there are over fifty churches in England dedicated 
to her, and the firework bearing her name is known by all. One 
of the first plays to be written in this country was about her and 
was written by a Norman from Paris university at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, who came to the famous school attached to 
Dunstable abbey. As her story became more widely known and 
was read in churches, her cult became so popular that at one time 
her feast day was proclaimed a public holiday. Joan of Arc 
claimed that St Katharine ‘heartened her so that she rode on in 
spite of her wound’. 

Legend says that she was the daughter of Costis, the pagan 
king of Egypt, and his queen Sabinella; one variant states that her 
father was a half-brother of the emperor Constantine and this is 
highly possible and may have contributed to her rapid rise in 
popularity in England. The legend goes on to say that from her 
birth she was most beautiful and that she early showed her gifts of 
scholarship. Her father built for her a high tower so that she could 
study the stars in the clear sky of Egypt and he gave her many 
books and mathematical instruments. Her parents died when 
Katharine was fourteen and she became queen. Her subjects 
naturally became disturbed when she showed no signs of marrying 
and urged her to take a consort to help with the governing and to 
lead them in war. The spokesman told her, in diplomatic terms, 
that she had four gifts: she was of the noblest blood in the world; 
she had a great inheritance; she had wisdom surpassing all others 
and a beauty of body unequalled by any; it was her duty to pass 
these gifts of God on to an heir so that her people should be happy 
and that she should be the joy of her people. Katharine’s reply 
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was that if she must take a husband he must be of noble blood, so 
great that she would forget that it was she who had made him 
king, rich and handsome, and so benign that he would gladly 
forgive offences done to him. 

Her counsellors left in sorrow for they knew not where to find 
such a man. But near the palace was a cave in which lived an old 
hermit and that very same night he had a vision and saw the 
Virgin Mary who told him to go the queen and tell her that her 
Son should be her king. Next day the hermit went to the palace 
and presented a picture of the Virgin and her child to the queen 
and when Katharine saw it she was so filled with its holy beauty 
that she forgot her books, her spheres and the stars; Plato and 
Socrates no longer satisfied her and she walked as in a dream. 

That night she had a dream and saw herself on the top of a high 
mountain in the company of angels clothed in white with chaplets 
of white lilies. She fell on her face before them and was bidden 
to rise and they then led her by the hand to another band of 
angels more gloriously dressed, clothed in purple, with chaplets 
of red roses. She repeated her obeisance and was again told to 
rise and received the message that the king delighted to honour 
her; she was then led into an inner chamber of the heavenly 
palace and there sat a queen: ‘Our most gracious sovereign lady, 
empress of heaven and mother of the king of blessedness’. The 
Virgin rose, took Katharine by the hand, and led her to her 
beloved Son, but he shook his head and said: “She is not fair 
enough for me’. Katharine then awoke and again she heard his 
words: ‘She is not fair enough for me’. Full of grief she asked the 
hermit what she should do to be worthy of the king, and when 
he found that she was a heathen he taught her the Christian faith 
and she was baptized a Christian. Again she had a vision and the 
Virgin appeared holding Jesus in her arms and Mary presented 
Katharine to him: ‘Lord, she hath been baptized, and I myself 
have been godmother’. Jesus smiled on her and held out his hand 
and the betrothal was made. When Katharine saw that there was 
a ring on her finger her whole life was now spent in contemplating 
this meeting with her heavenly bridegroom. 

Soon afterwards the Roman emperor came to Alexandria, 
partly to stamp out Christianity. He ordered that all should prove 
their faith by offering a sacrifice to the gods. From far and near 
sheep and oxen were brought to sacrifice so that all could show 
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their allegiance to Caesar and to the gods. Katharine their queen 
was aware that after the shedding of the animals’ blood would 
come that of her fellow Christians who refused to offer sacrifices 
to the gods. She decided to take the offensive and, gathering all 
the Christians round her, marched off to the temple of Serapis 

-where the emperor was superintending the sacrifice, to plead for 
the Christians. Because of her rare beauty, the emperor granted 
her plea and arranged for the convening of an assembly at which 
fifty priests and philosophers should defend the gods and Katharine 
should speak for Christ and the Christians. 

Katharine prepared herself by prayer and fasting and spoke 
of the one true Creator in terms they understood, that is as a 
sophist and as a philosopher. She seemed good at taking war into 
the enemies’ camp; so strong was her argument that most of her 
opponents agreed that she was right and subjected themselves to 
instruction. The emperor was furious and ordered the new 
converts to be summarily killed, and Katharine was arrested and 
taken to the palace for his own lustful pleasures; but she was saved 
from this as he was called away on a military expedition. Before 
going he ordered that she should be tortured and then thrown 
into a dungeon to die of hunger. But the empress Faustina had 
been touched by her eloquence, patience, and sincerity and in 
a dream saw Katharine come to her and offer her a crown from 
Christ. The empress and the chief captain visited her in her 
dungeon and Katharine spoke to them of the crucifixion, and so 
well did she speak that they were converted, though she offered 
them nothing but an ignominious death saying that they would 
go to the Lord by the path of martyrdom in three days time if they 
were faithful to the end. Again the emperor was angry and ordered 
Porphyry and the empress to be killed, but reserved his judgment 
on Katharine as he was furiously angry that she was still alive 
and had had the opportunity to convert his wife and minister. 
He ordered four wheels spiked with blades to be made, and 
arranged so that they would turn in different directions. She was 
to be bound to them and so torn to pieces as they turned in 
differing directions. But God intervened and Katharine was 
untouched. At last she was taken outside Alexandria to be 
beheaded by the sword, but again God intervened and angels 
came and bore her body across the Red Sea to the top of Sinai. 

After many years she was found, her clothes rotten with age, 
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but her body covered as in silken robes by her rich fair hair, an 
aureole round her forehead and a heavenly fragrance hanging 
about her tomb. 

The chief basis of these legends is a few lines in the Greek 
menology or calendar collected for the emperor Basil. Some 
authorities think that the only dependable details are contained in 
Eusebius’ history, which was written shortly after her death, 
though he does not mention her name. Unfortunately some think 
that this passage refers not to Katharine but to Dorothea who was 
also a native of Alexandria. 

Another legend says that her body was found by Christians in 
Egypt about the eighth century during the Saracen occupation. 
They took the body to the top of Mt Sinai to the monastery built 
by St Helena and afterwards enlarged by the emperor Justinian. 
Falconius, Archbishop of San Severino, speaks of this as follows: 
‘As to what is said, that the body of the saint was conveyed by 
angels to Mt Sinai, the meaning is that it was carried by the monks 
of Sinai to their monastery, that they might devoutly enrich their 
dwelling with such a treasure; it is well known that the name of 
an angelic habit was often used for a monastic habit, and that 
monks, on account of their heavenly purity and functions, were 
anciently called “angels”’.’ By the ninth century miracles of healing 
had occurred at her tomb; it is possibly this fact which gave rise 
to the legend of her life and martyrdom. A chapel of St Katharine 
was built near the mount of the burning bush and her relics 
enshrined there. Her remains, or most of them, are still kept in a 
small marble sarcophagus, carved with figures and small plants 
and leaves which stands in a chapel of the monastery church. 
Some relics were taken, in the eleventh century, by Simeon, a 
Sinai monk, to Rouen; he left them with Richard, duke of 
Normandy, when he went to receive the annual alms from him. 

In the middle ages St Katharine was honoured as the patroness 
of studies and until the revolution in France her panegyric was 
preached every year before the university of Paris. 

And so the question arises whether there had ever been an 
actual queen named Katharine to whom these things happened, 
or whether the story is composite and telescopes the lives of several 
women into one story. Medieval man derived spiritual sustenance 
from such a story and its veracity was irrelevant. The legend 
inspired many works of art, from the thirteenth century onwards, 
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which are today priceless, and the story has achieved its purpose 
if it has inspired such art and if it encourages modern Christians 
to show a like courage in face of persecution. Katharine is 
patron saint of Venice; of philosophy; science; eloquence; of 
places of education; against diseases of the tongue. 


Vv V WwW 
EXTRACTS FROM SAINT ALBERT THE GREAT! 


HESE Sayings are preserved in a collection of remarks 

made by saints and theologians which used to be widely 

read in religious communities. Presumably they were 
taken from sermons preached before congregations of religious. 
Anyone looking for profound mystical truths will be disappointed, 
but the fact that it was precisely these sayings that were collected 
is a proof that in earlier centuries Albert was regarded not only 
as a great teacher and scholar, but also as a man of profound 
human wisdom. In more recent times, the sayings of Albert have 
become more widely known owing to the Albert Tablets shown 
in certain European churches. 


I—SAYINGS 


There are twelve good things. The first is when in this life a 
man gives a penny for love of our Lord, that is more pleasing to 
God and more beneficial to the man than if, after his death, he 
gave as much gold and silver as would stretch from earth to 
heaven. 

The second is, when a man bears a harsh word patiently for 
love of our Lord, that is more pleasing to God than if he beat his 
back with as much broom as grows in a whole field. 

The third is, that you humiliate yourself before God and all 
creatures; that is more pleasing to God than if you went from one 
end of the earth to the other, leaving footmarks red with your 


blood. 
The fourth is, that you constantly offer God contrition of soul 


1 These extracts are from a translation, eventually to be published by BLACKERIARS, of 
Albertus Magnus, by H. C. Scheeben. The translator is Ruth Bethell. 
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with the help of his grace; that is more pleasing to God than 
running from one end of the earth to the other. 

The fifth is, when a man sheds a tear for sheer love; that is 
more pleasing to God than weeping a whole riverful of tears as 
big as the Danube, for pain. 

The sixth is, go to God yourself; that is of more use to you than 
sending on your behalf all the saints and all the angels in heaven. 

The seventh is, condemn no one; that is more pleasing to God 
than that you shed your blood seven hours a day. 

The eighth is, to accept with patience what God has in store for 
you; that is more pleasing to God than that you be translated into 
the third heaven like St Paul. 

The ninth is, to sympathize with your fellow men; that is more 
pleasing to God than that you feed as many sick people as there 
may be in a whole land. 

The tenth is, that when you perceive and recognize in your 
neighbour holy works and other pure virtues, you rejoice in true 
love; that is more pleasing to God than if you rejoiced with God 
in heaven. 

The eleventh is, that you try to draw sinners away from their 
sins; that is more pleasing to God than if you sat at table in heaven 
with God himself. 

The twelfth is, to know yourself and draw and bring yourself 
to God; that is more pleasing to God than if you brought the 
whole world to everlasting grace but were yourself eternally 
damned. 


II—A PRAYER ON THE EUCHARIST 


Almighty everlasting God, only Son of God, thou didst take 
on flesh and blood and a human body, among us, from us and 
for us. 

Thy prophet Jeremias, whom thou didst make holy in his 
mother’s womb, through thy gracious will has made known to 
us that thou dost desire to steel the souls of thy priests with divine 
strength and bless thy people with the fulness of thy gifts. May 
thy holy body penetrate into our souls like a leaven; satisfy our 
desire with thy gifts and grant that the wonderful sacrament of 
thy body and blood may produce all its riches in us: truth and 
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virtue, unity and love, purity and piety, self-surrender and 
sanctity. 

Thou art in the Father, and the Father is in thee. Thou dwellest 
in us according to thy immutable godhead, let us remain in thee 
through thy body and the immaculate purity of thy soul. Let us 
be incorporated in thee in thy holy body, so that in union with 
thee we may find salvation and inwardly enjoy our participation 
in thee. 

May thy holy blood moisten our souls so that every stain, down 
to the most secret ones, may be wiped out and obliterated. May 
thy holy soul be the price of our redemption and salvation, by 
which we are ransomed and reconciled to thee and the Father and 
the Holy Spirit. May thy Spirit which animates thee, animate us; 
may he bring illumination to our minds, and restore in our souls 
the holy life that we have lost. 

Through thy most holy godhead may we be well-pleasing to 
thee, so that every virtue may grow in us and come to perfection. 

With thy own hand, thou didst give this holy sacrament to thy 
apostles and disciples and let them participate in the treasures that 
are held in this vessel of thy grace. Let us too draw upon this 
source of blessing, let us of thy bounty receive grace upon grace. 
At the intercession of all who have found rest and joy of mind in 
thee, let us realize and experience how intimately thou dost enter 
into us and enliven us. Make faith and love effective in us; give 
us devout minds, anoint and strengthen us with spiritual power to 
dedicate ourselves wholly to thee. 

Once, at a banquet, Mary Magdalen waited on thee in love; 
give us her careful love, her tireless ardour, her attentive readiness 
to serve thy brothers; then, if thou who art our head dost grant it, 
the sweet proximity of thy presence shall overwhelm us. As the 
Father has prepared the kingdom for thee, so hast thou blessed 
thy kingdom with thy gifts, so that thy faithful may eat and 
drink at thy table. How happy are they who in God’s kingdom 
eat the bread that thou art. Let us one day be with thee, together 
with Lazarus and all who rest yonder with thee. 

Arm us with that fearless zeal that filled St Peter at the last 
supper and equipped him to meet the traitor; a zeal that forgives 
all and blots out all that is not in conformity with thy will. 

If thou dost help us, we shall peel from our hearts the pleasures 
of the world and find our way to perfect composure, and enjoy 
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thee like thy holy evangelist St John, lying on thy breast, drawing 
upon thy fount of wisdom, and tasting thy all-surpassing gentle- 
ness and kindness. 

Through the intercession of thy apostles and disciples who 
received this sacrament from thy hand, arouse in us true faith, 
firm hope and perfect love. 

Grant that we may ever shrink in horror from Judas’ betrayal, 
that the saving power of this sacrament may penetrate into our 
souls, the power through which thou dost unite thyself to the 
blessed in heaven in thy godhead, and bring them to the fulness of 
their bliss; who with thy beloved Father and the Holy Spirit 
livest and reignest for ever and ever. Amen. 


Vira Sy 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
ST BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 


Dear EDITOR, 

About the article on St Bridget of Sweden in your last issue, 
its a wonderful thought for meditation that the pope whom 
‘Bridget chased across half Europe, castigating him and trying to 
bring him to his senses’, was every bit as saintly as Bridget herself. 
She must have heard of the multitude of extraordinary miracles 
that took place after his funeral, and he almost raced her to canon- 
‘ization. Bl. Urban V was not truly pictured in the revelations, 
and modern Catholic writers now know that the story should be 
written otherwise. Just because Bridget was a saint, it does not 
mean that Urban was a bad pope, any more than Urban’s own 
sanctity makes Bridget a bad woman. However, a pope seems 
always fair game for saint or sinner. 


Voursctcr. 
WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


Blackfriars, Oxford, October 14th 1959. 
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REVIEWS 


Onr Nun To ANotuer. By Sister Mary Laurence, o.p. (Blackfriars; 
12s. 6d.) 

This is the religious life in a nutshell, applicable to active and 
contemplative nuns without causing hackles to rise in either. Though 
the author does not set out to do so specially, she convinces the reader 
not so much of the comparative value of active and contemplative 
livesto the mystical body, but of their fusion. As in the eternal argument 
concerning the superiority of male over female we finally reach the 
conclusion that men and women are complementary to each other, so 
it is with the active life and the contemplative. 

It is easier to say or to write than to ‘do’ every time, but Sister 
Mary Laurence writes with a conviction and a luminous sincerity 
which is clearly the fruit of much ‘doing’. She knows nuns inside out, 
but she has the gift of revealing foibles and failings and their proper 
remedies so felicitously that one is impelled to go on reading for sheer 
pleasure. 

If proof is needed that a consecrated virgin is not a sanctimonious 
Lady of Shalott gazing into the mirror of her own perfection, this book 
has it all. Yet the danger exists, and in almost every chapter Sister Mary 
Laurence is quick to point out antidotes which will infallibly crack the 
mirror from side to side. This is a little book with a big message, a 
book that can be picked up for a few minutes during a busy day and 
give new impetus to the life of any nun, from the brash young novice 
to the aged veteran. It could easily be called Any Nun to Any Other Nun, 
so happily does it weld us all together, active and contemplative, as 
brides of Christ and mothers of souls. P:C'cs 


CuristIAN Humanism. By Louis Bouyer. Tr. by A. V. Littledale. 

(Geoffrey Chapman; 12s. 6d.) 

In a world which believes itself to be ‘in full career to the final 
conquest of matter’ (p. 98), man may seem to be driven to choose 
between being fully human or fully Christian. Fr Bouyer is uneasy, 
alarmed even, lest in the face of this dilemma Christians should adopt 
an attitude of compromise on the one hand or intransigence on the 
other, either of which could precipitate a resurgence of the modernist 
crisis. “Orthodoxy does net consist in refusing to accept facts or to 
think. To be modern does not imply a blind following of fashion. 
Nor does truth lie in holding mutually incompatible positions, but in 
seeing deeper than the verbalism of ready-made solutions of whatever 
kind’ (p. 8). The paradox of the transcendent being who is yet God 
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With Us: creation and the cross: dependence and freedom: intellect 
and faith: tradition and renewal: action and contemplation—(the 
atom bomb appears here)—these are the points of conflict upon which 
Fr Bouyer brings to bear his deep understanding of the travail of the 
contemporary mind and his fund of scriptural and patristic scholarship. 

He admits that there is no simple solution, and his final chapter on 
self-development and asceticism shows that there is no solution at all 
save through the cross. Christianity did not create suffering and death, 
as admirers of paganism would have us believe: it found them there, 
the result of sin. But Christianity alone has ‘dared to persuade man to 
look his destiny in the face without fear, because it has placed in his 
hands the means to master it’ (p. 104). Through the cross, suffering and 
death which are the inevitable consequence of sin become the object 
of free and deliberate consent, ‘the act of a love abandoning itself wholly 
in response to the act of divine love giving itself without reserve’ 
(p. 105). Like Christ we must be “conditioned for the cross’ and our 
life will be a succession of renunciations which are the only real 
fulfilments. 

But in the last resort there is no real dilemma. There is only one 
choice—self or God. To opt for self, given this fallen world, involves 
man ultimately in frustration, disintegration and slavery to the devil. 
To opt for God is to will to be made anew to the image of God and 
to reach the fulfilment of that abundant, endless life for which man was 
created. It is to accept the ‘mystery of the cross which baffles the intel- 
lect to restore it in the end, as it afHicts mankind to bring it healing and 
salvation’ (p. 82). This is the stark choice before each one of us: there 
is no middle way. And in the words of Cardinal Suhard which Fr 
Bouyer may well have had in mind when writing this book: ‘the 
stakes are both the everlastingness of Christianity and the survival of 
civilization’. 

S. M. ALBERT, O.P. 


. . . BUT NOT CONQUERED. Edited by Bernard T. Smith. (Browne and 

Nolan Ltd, Dublin; 1s.) 

This book comprises the accounts, by four priests of the Society of 
St Columban, of the last years they spent in China before their expul- 
sion in 1953. They are simple and objective accounts; factual and 
informative about conditions under the communists. Because their 
authors have been content to recount only what is known to them 
through personal experience or contact and to do so with as little 
embellishment of the facts as possible their stories are both convincing 
and moving. They are also terrifying. It is hard to imagine anything 
more appalling than the picture that emerges of communist methods 
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in China, where experience is supported by a dreadful subtlety and 
perverted wisdom. Not even Orwell devised anything so frightening 
as their prison system which makes of prison life a travesty of monastic 
life and is so effective in achieving its objects. 

That it was not effective in the case of these priests is due to their own 
faith and courage and, as they so freely admit, to the prayers of 
Catholics inside and outside China. This simple acknowledgment, 
backed by the modest account of the ordeals that lay behind it, makes 
the book a most eloquent appeal for prayer for the brave priests and 
faithful still suffering persecution. M.T. 


Piers THE PLoucHMAN. By William Langland: a new translation by 

J. F. Goodridge. (Penguin Books; 3s. 6d.) 

Mr Goodridge set himself the task of making the full meaning of 
Langland’s poem intelligible to the general reader, and he has made a 
very good shot at accomplishing it. He has used a prose which in spite 
of (or perhaps because of ) retaining a fair sprinkling of the alliteration — 
of the original and even, in places, catching something of its rhythm, 
reads easily and makes clear sense. A very cursory and random com- 
parison with the original shows the meaning to have been pretty 
accurately caught and though the version is modern in the structure 
of its sentences it still has much of the directness and immediacy of 
imagery that are such a feature of the poem. 

The introductions to the individual books together with the notes 
help considerably in making clear the meaning: possibly many of the 
latter would be found even more helpful by non-Catholic readers. The 
weakness of the introduction (and since the remarks are intended to 
introduce the general reader to the subject it is a grave weakness) lies 
in the account of allegory and allegorical writing. Mr Goodridge 
rejects with short shrift the idea of there being ‘levels of meaning’ in 
Langland and believes that he ‘generally confines himself to saying 
one thing at a time’. He offers no real alternative interpretation of 
allegory and at least once in his remarks he appears himself to discern 
several meanings in a single passage—so perhaps he is jibbing at the 
phrase rather than at the reality. Had Langland really only been saying 
one thing at a time then I hardly think that his poem would have 
remained so absorbing as this latest edition proves it still to be. 

M.T. 


Tue Lapper oF Divine Ascent. By St John Climacus. Translated by 
the Archimandrite Lazarus Moore, with an Introduction by Dr 
M. Heppell. (Faber and Faber; 25s.) 

St John Climacus became a monk on Mt Sinai. Later he adopted the 
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life of a hermit, as often happens in eastern monasticism, and lived at a 
place some five miles away from the monastery. After forty years as 
a solitary he returned to the mother house where he became abbot. 
Little is known of his origins or even of the exact span of years covered 
by his life. The various problems connected with the writing of his 
biography are discussed by Dr Heppell in the introduction. It would 
seem that the saint lived towards the end of the sixth century. 

The Ladder of Divine Ascent is divided into thirty chapters or steps. 
These in turn are split up into numbered paragraphs which vary in 
length, some being no more than pithy sayings after the fashion of the 
Wisdom literature such as ‘a malicious hermit is an adder hidden in a 
hole’. There are also a number of stories designed to illustrate the 
author's teaching. Those familiar with the quotations from the eastern 
ascetics to be found in The Practice of Perfection and Christian Virtue of 
Father Alphonsus Rodriguez, s.j., will know the style. Some of the 
sayings are extremely shrewd, while others, perhaps because of the 
translation, are rather obscure. Interesting side-lights are given on 
oriental monastic life. We read that a penitentiary, separated from the 
main building, existed where recalcitrant monks were kept in solitary 

confinement to weave baskets of palm leaves. This book, which has 
had great influence on Greek and Slavonic monasticism, should be read 
by all those interested in the eastern Church. 
RicHARD BLUNDELL, S.J. 


SYMBOLISM IN THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. By Gilbert Cope. (S.C.M. 

Press; 30s.) 

One of the most vital questions in theology at the moment is the 
subject of Christian symbolism. What is the symbolism of the Bible 
and the Church? And what is its relationship to all the other forms of 
symbolism, such as those we find in the cosmic pagan religions, and 
those archetypes which Jung claimed to discover as the inheritance of 
the collective unconscious of mankind? This is the nucleus of the 
problem raised in this book. The author shows us how deeply symbolic 
thought pervades revelation and the whole traditional presentation of 
‘Christianity. He is alive to the real difficulty as to how the man of today 
can enter into modes of thought and expression which are alien to our 
scientific contemporary civilization. He is right too when he says that 
it is possible to re-awaken the response of man to these symbols, 
through an appeal to that whole inheritance of the non-primitive 
mentality, which lies buried below the level of conscious thought. 

The worship of the liturgy, as he says, should appeal to man as a 
whole, not only to the rational aspects of his nature, but to everything 
in him which responds to the sacramentalism of signs, images, and 
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symbols. In this way the liturgy has the power to canalize even the 
non-rational and unconscious energies of man in the service of God. 


This is all very true. But does this book penetrate to the real meaning 
of Christian symbolism: We would suggest that the author fails to 
reach a true insight into this question by approaching it too much 
from the purely psychological angle. It is not just a question of a need 
to respond to the impulses of the human psyche. If this were so, we 
should be looking at Christian symbols too generically, and we should 
not discover how they are uniquely and specifically Christian. The 
cause of this fault can be seen in the author’s rationalistic approach to 
some of the fundamental dogmas of Christianity. He gives a purely 
mythological value to Adam and Eve and the garden of Eden, without 
believing in the objective historical event of the fall of man. On the 
subject of the virginity of our Lady, he says that the question to be asked 
is not: Did Jesus have no human fatherz, but rather: What is the 
significance of the presentation of Mary as both virgin and mother? 
The inspiration of scripture is dismissed as unimportant. What matters, 
he says, is the effect of the imagery of the Bible, the doctrinal and ritual 
pattern of the Church in the orientation of the human psyche. But this 
is not Christian symbolism. It is something utterly different. 


Here the author has missed the point. The symbolism of the Bible 
and the Church takes its meaning from the supernatural plane of the 
Christian history of salvation, not purely from its psychological 
efficacy. This is what makes it unique. It is not symbolism in opposition 
to history. It is an historical symbolism. As Pére Daniélou has shown 
so well in his admirable essay on ‘Symbolism and History’ in The Lord 
of History, the specifically Christian example of this kind of symbolism 
is given in typology. This is of its very nature a person or event in the 
history of salvation, prefiguring another person or event, and can 
perhaps be more truly called a ‘sense’ of history than a sense of scripture. 
Only from this basis can we understand the relationship of Christianity 
to the symbols and myths of the pagan cosmic religions, and to the 
archetypes of Jungian psychology. We touch here on a particular 
aspect of the mystery of the relationship of grace to nature. Grace is of 
another order, yet perfects and fulfils nature. The symbols and myths 
of the pagan cosmic religions are fulfilled by being taken up into the 
Christian supernatural history of salvation, as, for instance, the anti- 
thesis of light and darkness is the image of Christ the light of the world 
and the Christian struggle against Satan and his forces of darkness. 
True Christian symbolism is the reverse of the transformation of 
Christianity into a myth. It leads to the transformation of myths into 
the Christian history of salvation. 


D.O.B. 


